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King Arthur, Robin Hood, Henty, Jo March in Little 
Women, Emerson's Essays, George Eliot, and Shakes- 
peare ; and infinitely preferred coasting, snow-shoeing, 
skating, basket-ball, and wood-carving, to dancing 
parties ! In school, that year, I was bored to extinction 
with our required reading for college entrance, — Pope, 
Burke, and Tennyson's Princess! 

I would certainly have other universals, — Sir Walter 
Scott, Lamb, Shelley, Keats, and Thackeray. Here 
would be the heart of my chart in English Literature. 
I would then study how to divide it, in relative im- 
portance — poetry, drama, essays, fiction, biography, 
and philosophy ; then I would locate other great minds, 
in comparison with the Universals. Oh! such note- 
books would grow to be treasures! Do, please, Miss 



Auctoritas, plead with those Boards of Education! 
Don't allow the modern pupil to acquire foolish pre- 
judices against required reading. Let him study the 
literature best suited to his age and temperament. 
Just give him a chance to find himself! Then, in- 
deed, the calling of an English teacher would be a 
divine profession. And the influence of that inspired 
companion in study would have untold results in the 
development of high critical standards of thought and 
life in the next generation. 

Auc. I will present this plea at our next Faculty 
meeting. As ever, my dear Cynthia, I believe that 
those of the New Day should be allowed to speak for 
themselves, and prove the theorem. 

Cyn. I wonder how it is with other teachers? 



DIAGNOSTIC WORK WITH SLOW PUPILS 

By JULIE F. KOCH 
Social Science Dept., Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 



JT HAS BEEN a long, bold, and hazardous jour- 
ney that society has taken from the philosophy of 
our own Governor Berkeley who prayed that his 
eyes might never see a free institution of learning in 
Virginia to the school of "Education for Democracy." 
Even so late and so profound a scholar as Carlyle be- 
lieved that each individual had been placed in a cer- 
tain social and industrial groove beyond the borders 
of which he dare not trespass, and I do not . doubt but 
that there are many of us here this afternoon who still 
cling to his tenets and wish they were upheld; but 
modern industrialism has decided otherwise. We may 
lament the theory of the levelling of the masses ; ethi- 
cal societies may ask why it is that Education is not 
producing in its school today the leaders of tomorrow, 
but you and I must meantime devise newer pedagogical 
means and more practical ways of teaching those of 
less gifted mentality and lower social status for whom 
the doors of the high school are for the first time 
being opened. In the due course of time, schools of 
the new democracy will be planned everywhere for 
those children who formerly left school at the end of 
the sixth grade in which more elementary courses than 
those offered in the present curriculum will be sub- 
stituted, but in any scheme community civics, or a 
course of some kind in civil government or elemen- 
tary sociology, must hold a prominent place, so that 
for the teacher of the social sciences there is no escape 
from the responsibility of the "C" student especially 
if we bear in mind that from 1/2 of 1% to 4% of our 
student body border on feeble mindedness. 



Limits of This Discussion 

In the following suggestions, I shall limit the dis- 
cussion to the situation as I have met it in the Cleve- 
land High School in classes of civics, in so far as the 
problem would be applicable to any large school 
system. 

The Pupils : Their Environment and 
Intelligence Levels 

The bulk of our pupils come from an industrial class 
of sturdy Germans or of Irish, to a small extent, who 
have been in this country for some time, and long 
enough for the children to have forgotten many of the 
traditions of the Fatherland. Many live comfortably 
and monotonously under the care of a thrifty "Haus- 
mutter" in brick houses row upon row, the intellectual 
stimuli of the family being the inter-player and the 
movies. Many, on the other hand, live in squalor and 
poverty. Since September, 1921, every new student 
has been tested and scored according to the Terman 
Group Intelligence Test, and in special cases, or at 
the request of the teacher, additional individual tests 
have been applied. According to their scores, all stu- 
dents for the first two semesters have been assigned 
to classes of A, B, or C grade in English, Algebra, and 
Civics, and, since January, in the modern languages. 
I shall confine the discussion to the last entirely; that 
is, to those with a Terman score of 84 or below. Con- 
gestion in the curriculum has made the division in 
some cases inaccurate, but the results in the mixed 
classes in comparison with the gains in the straight 
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"A", "B", or "C" section have only accentuated the 
need of the scheme. Cases of discipline have de- 
creased because the bad boy has been found to be not 
just bad but incapable of doing more, and so since the 
eternal nagging has ceased he is happy. Of course, 
he does not prepare assignments at home, but neither 
should you or I if we had the mentality of a twelve 
year old lad. Of the 245 students of the ninth grade 
under my guidance this year, I have been annoyed by 
only 3, and they were the tools of a malicious gang. 

The Concrete versus The Abstract 

When teaching these students of less gifted men- 
tality, one is so frequently reminded of the East-side 
child who, when asked by her principal for the signs 
of spring, replied that spring came when Mr. Mooney 
at the corner hung his swinging doors. Life to them — 
as we conceive it — is a blank; abstract symbols are 
unconquerable giants to be fought with; such simple 
words as opinion, institution, admiral, plantation sys- 
tem, ideals, ideas, loyalty, even when searched for in 
Webster, convey no tangible meaning. They can de- 
scribe a rural school room, contrast it with their own 
St. Louis building, laugh at the family dipper, and 
oaken bucket, but after a week's work on the chapter 
of their text entitled "The Place of Education in the 
Community," they can not translate into abstract 
terms any of the discussion, or write a paragraph on 
the value of an education. We "C's" live in the world 
of the concrete, and failure to recognize that, our car- 
dinal principle, means disaster. 

Of second importance is the fact that "C's" have 
no comprehension of the written page, not even as 
much as a sixth grade child ought to have, and the 
root of the matter lies in the fact that they can not 
read properly. Although taught by the silent reading 
method in the grades, by the same teacher as the "A" 
group, they read once again as slowly. Repetitions of 
the word, re-reading, etc., as described by Professor 
Gray in his articles on reading in the elementary 
schools, are common. We have tried reading the para- 
graph in class, discussing the meaning, selecting for 
discussion difficult phrases, when such are to be found 
in Dunn's "Community Civics," our text, and then 
having re-read the paragraph silently, we have endeav- 
ored to summarize its contents as an oral composition. 
On days when the lesson deals with the concrete, all 
is well, but when giant Abstract Symbol looms up 
disaster awaits them. The summary resolves itself 
into one or two sentences that happened to strike the 
individual's attention, or to a reproduction of my ex- 
planations. Next we have tried outlining the para- 
graph, but the results were not favorable, since the 



students skipped what did not appeal, and selecting the 
few sentences that were to them striking, in the ma- 
jority of cases selected the non-essential. The results 
were comparable to those of Mr. Germane as dis- 
cussed by him in his "Outlining and Summarizing 
Compared with Re-reading as Methods of Studying." 
Now the class either brings in ten questions based on 
the day's lesson, or prepares the answers to questions 
dictated by me with fair results, although the advan- 
tages of the method may be a point of dispute. These 
children will not read "The North American," I 
know, but they will read the daily paper, or at least 
so I hope, and hence should be taught to the extent of 
their capability to seize the essential thoughts of a page. 
That is why I have asked them to write the questions, 
so as to inculcate the spirit of interrogating. Yet, 
sometimes the results are negligible. One day, having 
discussed the difference between the primary election 
and the direct primary, and the general principle of the 
presidential preferential primary, questions and answers 
were prepared by the group on these topics after the 
matter had been reviewed and discussed in class. X, 
whose Terman score is 71 and who had studied forty 
minutes was to be quizzed, but after failing seven 
questions in succession, we let him take his seat. The 
"A" section on the same assignment had become a 
constitutional convention, arguing the pros and cons 
of the matter with the vehemence and warmth of 
orators and with citations from other authors to sup- 
port their arguments, but that kind of motivation can- 
not be adopted to "C's," because they are passive in 
the first place, and will not become aggressive on so 
abstract a subject as direct primaries. There was one 
last resort. The class became the nominating conven- 
tion; the teacher, the member who was speaking. 
Pawing the air, and with real melodrama, I reminded 
the audience of the responsibility of the convention as 
the spokesman of the helpless populace. Five or six 
times, the idea was repeated in varying forms ; then to 
get across the idea of the direct primary, I became the 
henchman of a politician to whom was entrusted the 
task of going from neighbor to neighbor to secure 
votes for his master, until the difference between the 
two methods of election was slowly grasped. These 
facts the class knows ; "C's" do not forget if they once 
learn anything. 

Pupils Lacking in Imagination 

This leads us to the third consideration : these child- 
ren of the "C" class have no imaginations. They 
cannot visualize ; their impressions are auditory. Their 
answers to the Hahn History Scale Test are deplor- 
able, and have revealed the fact that they have really 
never grasped the facts of American history much less 
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the movements. The Civil War was fought against 
England, Lincoln lived at the time of Washington, 
Grant was never heard of although his home still 
stands on the outskirts of their city, Franklin sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, Mt. Vernon was an unheard of 
quantity, Penn discovered the Pacific, Patrick Henry 
was the Frenchman who aided the colonists. Causes 
and results were accounted for in much the same strain. 
When studying the history of Missouri, which in brief 
form is incorporated in the course in civics, the facts 
were found to be as accurately retained as the above — 
French, Spanish, and English explorers, New England 
and Middle Western statesmen were hopelessly mud- 
dled. Then we dramatized the events with teacher as 
actor. It must be remembered that "C's" will not act 
of their own accord as will a group of "A" students 
because passiveness is an inherent quality in their 
make-up. The tests after the dramatization were sur- 
prisingly good, and 33 little souls remembered the 
words I had put into the mouth of the French king. 
"La Clede, you may take your choice of either being 
guillotined in France, or else suffering death in 
America by the tomahawk of the Indian. Be gone." 
"La Clede was walking up and down the levee of New 
Orleans when he met the trader Maxent." As the 
dramatic material in published form is so meagre, the 
"A" section has been urged to become dramatists in 
the hope that the power of imitation will be strong 
enough to awaken their less fortunate classmates into 
attempting something for themselves, for dramatization 
is the only certain way of teaching them, and at the 
same time of developing the power of expression. 

Difficulties of Written Work 

The last is the fourth problem to face with the 
"C's." In studying the Terman tests, it will be noted 
that the grades of the English sets of the poorer stu- 
dents are invariably low. Therefore written work in 
high school will be below mediocre, and sometimes 
papers in civics will be ciphers. I quote from the quiz 
of a boy, age 15, who is repeating civics for the third 
time, and who has been allowed to "sit in English" for 
about the same length of time. 

"The owne of home will take more interes in the cominoty 
and will try to make the comunuty beautuful and will be in- 
steried in what the community is doing. . . The frontere 
men came to west with families and wagons and started set- 
tlements, the father and the son chopped the trees and started 
and cabins, the cracks were filled will mud the chimnee was 
made of sticks and clay, box for a table, the father was the 
father was the head." 

The quilting bees of the pioneers became "comfort 
beases." Interesting psychological facts have been re- 
vealed in this connection. F. W. (Terman Score 79; 
I. Q. 96), a child of German parents, did very fair 



work in class, and could easily have passed the sub- 
jects of the first year except for his written work 
when he wrote a queer gibberish, half English, and 
half German, although he spoke English fairly cor- 
rectly. F. did not speak German on the streets, but 
he wrote "elsen", "comen", etc., sentences a page long 
with neither capitalization nor punctuation although he 
knew the rules for both. Each month his papers were 
rewritten, and each time the same errors occurred 
when F. was not closely supervised. Two other boys 
rewrote papers for the same mistakes. 

Mention has been made of the failure to visualize, 
and of the lack of imagination, both creative and recon- 
structive, to illustrate which I quote from a para- 
graph of D. whose chronological age is 14, mental age 
12, I. Q. 68. D. could not visualize a single fact about 
Uncle Sam, nor could he even remember having seen a 
picture of him. The "A" section had described the 
gentleman fully that morning, one lad commenting that 
he was a gaunt New England farmer and that Uncle 
Wilson must have served as a model. Two cartoons 
from "The Literary Digest" were brought to class by 
one of the members, and D. wrote the following para- 
graph, permission having been granted to refer to the 
pictures whenever necessary. 

"Uncle Sam is a tall, stout man, with long gray hair, he 
has a large forehead, long bearded. He wears a long blue 
coat, and striped red and white trousers, he wears a plain 
white vest, his high white collar has a black ribbon bow around 
it. His eyes are deeped set his mouth is always smiling, he 
always keeps his coat open so his stout stomack will have plenty 
of room, he also seems to be proud of himself so he wears a 
star on his coat. He wears black boots that are overlaped by 
his long trousers." 

Since then this child has been assigned oral topics, 
and having been given a very vivid story of Burbank 
to read, he was asked to tell the class any of the things 
he found interesting. He studied under my super- 
vision. The following day, however, D. remembered 
nothing ; he said he would "have to re-read it." He did, 
and then he waded through deep waters, and remem- 
bered little, we pretended we were talking to Burbank 
while he was at work. Two months have elapsed, but 
D. always quotes Burbank, and always refers to him 
as the example of a good citizen. 

Causes of Retardation 

No discussion of the "C" student is complete with- 
out taking cognizance of the causes of retardation, be- 
cause unless the cause is understood no help can be 
rendered. Sometimes the mind is frail permanently, 
but very often the cause is a physical defect, inhibition 
of wrong ideals, or bad home environment, as Dr. 
Holmes points out in that excellent work of his en- 
titled "Backward Children." C, whose Terman score 
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is 87, is failing because of blindness in one eye; she 
thinks a rose a tulip; she cannot read intelligently or 
grasp the thought of a paragraph after reading it seven 
times, but her mother will not consent to treatment at 
the public clinic, nor is there any law to force her to. 
One could continue indefinitely citing examples of 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, genital disorders, especially 
with the boys, etc. One lad whom I failed for absent- 
ing himself from the civics examination without justifi- 
cation (he explained he did not feel like taking it) 
was, I found two months later, at home that morning 
keeping vigil while his baby sister was being brought 
into the world. Another lad who is failing goes home 
each night to a home of squalor where he prepares the 
supper for his father and five other members of the 
family. The contact with the faculty is the one unfitt- 
ing influence in that lad's life. One lad's moral fibre 
has been weakened by his well meaning mother, an 
Italian, who, to cure the child of theft, dressed him as 
a girl at the age of puberty, and kept him with his sex 
disguised for a year. He washed dishes, made beds, 
emptied slops, and did the family cooking. Any teacher 
can relate countless stories similar in theme. 

Some Special Cases 

With these thoughts in mind, let us consider a few 
special cases. K. H. who is repeating civics for the 
third time has a Terman score of 41, an I. Q. of 76; 
his chronological age is 15 years and 3 months, his 
mental age, 11 years and 7 months. His number 
ability is negligible, as is also his English. The boy 
has a peculiar gaze, adenoid bridge, sleeps soundly 
twelve, and expectorates pus each morning. The boy 
has been in this condition since he had diptheria, but 
the father opposes the knife, although the family phy- 
sician has urgently advised an operation. The lad can- 
not learn, nor do I coax him to recite on the assign- 
ment for the day. At first, he was surly and tormented 
his companions, but as soon as he was allowed to recite 
on matter of general information of which he knows 
something, and was praised, he began to raise his hand 
as eagerly as any normai boy. Having hung about 
the polls, he has numerous stories to relate, all of 
which are made to fit into the work by hook or by 
crook, and to teach some lesson of patriotism. Al- 
though never able to recite on the assignment, this boy 
can summarize fairly well the next day any story or 
any fact that has been dramatized, but he cannot rea- 
son. Dramatized material he retains, and he remem- 
bers now matter taught in such form five months ago. 
He is interested in Sunday School, and just as he has 
accepted his religion on blind faith, so I hope to have 
him accept the code of citizenship. 



K. V. (I. Q. 77; chronological age, 15 years, mental 
age, 12 years, 1 month) is a stocky boy of Italian 
parents who speak nothing but Italian at home. K. 
cannot read Italian even if he speaks it fluently, and 
thinks in terms of it. His English is fairly good, and 
he does not betray in his speech the fact that he does 
not understand written English. He is repeating Eng- 
lish as well as civics with different teachers, and he 
tells me he does not understand three-fourths of what 
his instructor is saying, nor can he take down any of 
the notes he dictates. K. is also choked with adenoids. 
He is one of my worst failures, and he need not have 
been had I had the tact and the forethought to have 
had one of my bright Italian lads converse with him in 
their native tongue, but because K. did not want to be 
called "dago," I suppose, he did not tell the truth, but 
vowed vociferously that he spoke English at home. 

M. F. (age 17 years ; Terman Score 96) has begun 
the fourth term of high school, and has failed twice 
in English, once in stenography, once in typewriting, 
once in bookkeeping, and once in civics — hence, in every 
subject except arithmetic, which she likes. Realizing 
her lack of ability, the girl is very self-conscious, and 
will not recite in class. Her attitude, her apathy, her 
sad face are tragic. In February, M. began coming to 
me during my off period when we tackled paragraphs. 
At that time, she could not point out the main idea, 
nor was she able to give the thought of a paragraph 
after it had been discussed sentence by sentence. Be- 
ginning again, we wrote on paper a synopsis of the 
paragraph with the thought of each sentence which M. 
can as a rule give. Then the paragraph was read 
silently and recited. As her work in stenography is 
going better, M. is now transcribing part of the civics 
lesson into shorthand with results, but the task is too 
difficult and too wearing to continue for any length of 
time. M. responds more to dramatization, and is now 
being made to learn poetry as "Breathes There the 
Man," etc., which is excellent for improving the mem- 
ory and citizenship too, and she is reading simple 
novels. A similar method has been used with C. R. 
(Score 84) who after thirty minutes of effort on one 
paragraph could not write an intelligent summary. 
The following is a sample of his work, the paragraph 
being taken from Dunn's "Community Civics," page 
36, the topic heading being "The Bond of Nationality." 
The original was : 

"Next to the ties of family relationship, those of common 
nationality and language are perhaps the strongest in binding 
people together in groups. Americans in foreign cities usually 
drift together and take lodgings in the same locality. When 
foreigners come to this country, they tend to group themselves 
together according to their nationality or language. This kind 
of grouping may assume importance in a country like ours, 
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where many thousands of foreigners are pouring in on us 
every year." 

C. R. wrote: 

"When immigrants usually settle in groups with their fathers 
that already came over. They settled according to their re- 
ligious beliefs. They settled in groups according to their 
language. In this matter they can make their own laws, live, 
and work together." 

Problems of the Course of Study 

To discuss a course of study for the "C" student is 
beyond the scope of this paper. I am convinced that 
field trips should form a major part of the programme, 
but the location of our school, and my schedule have 
made that impossible with us — as they will be in any 
school unless special provision is made — and I am cer- 
tain that the work should be correlated step by step 
with that in the English department, as is being done 
in so many of the experimental high schools. Formal 
grammar as commonly studied must be discarded for 
these people who will never see the inside of a Latin 
grammar, and in its place simple themes, stories, and 
outlines centering about the excursions should be 
added. The importance of the class room stereopticon 
machine, and the possibilities for service of the visual 



education society cannot be overemphasized, but do 
not think that you can ever entertain "C" children with 
stories of Robin Hood, or the knights of the Middle 
Ages. The worst fiasco I ever made in teaching was 
when I tried to offer "C's" an elementary course in 
English history, and I know now they would much 
rather have told me how so-and-so left the garbage 
can open. 

The Psychological Clinic a Necessity 

Is society willing to bear the expense of equipment, 
of psychological clinics which are indispensable in this 
work and of adequate teaching forces to do the task 
properly, and does it take cognizance of the fact that 
the secondary schools will assume guardianship of the 
lads who would otherwise drift into its juvenile courts? 
In conclusion, may I quote to the teachers of these 
poorer students from that iconoclastic tract "Shackled 
Youth"? 

"You must allow this tree of yours, planted by this 
river, time and space — leisure to grow in, quiet to 
grow in, so that in his season, not in your season, he 
may bring forth his fruit. The entire philosophy of 
education is there — from Rosseau to Dewey." 



THE TEACHER OF FRENCH AND HIS OPPORTUNITY 



By A. VERMONT 
Professor of French, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 



IMMEDIATELY AFTER the war, when the 
boys had come back, there was a good deal of 
criticism in this country of our Allies. The 
French were the subject of many odious comparisons 
with the Germans, and it looked as if we were about 
to forget the great qualities of that nation and to 
remember only that the French merchants had "gouged" 
the Americans and that there was much immorality 
among the people. The writer has sometimes been 
dumfounded at these criticisms, and has gone away 
more or less humiliated at the statements made against 
a people that wrote such wonderful pages of heroism 
and patience in the annals of history. The days went 
by and America began to realize that war has its 
human side, that all wars have brought out the man 
that is in men as well as the animal that is in them. 
America has realized again that it is wrong to empha- 
size shortcomings and minimize heroism. We all made 
the same mistake: at the beginning of the war the 
French almost defied us; we in turn set them on a 
pedestal on which no man could stand long ; and after 
we had met, we found that, after all, we were all 
human. There may have been brought just charges 



and criticism against the French, but the fact remains 
that thousands of our boys sleep their last sleep in 
the land of France, and that French men and women 
keep their graves clean and tend with gentle care the 
flowers they have planted on the mounds. The recent 
trip to France by the Legionnaires has eminently 
proved that the heart of France beats warmly to- 
ward America. The tour of France by these American 
soldiers was triumphal to say the least, and all of us 
are proud of the way in which our men were received. 

France Still the Land of Our Love 

The preceding paragraph is written to make those 
men think who believe that the friendship between the 
two nations has cooled and that the two republics, 
friends yesterday, are looking at each other with in- 
different eyes. France will be land of our love a long 
time still. Her language and literature, her culture, 
will appeal to our students in the high schools and col- 
leges, and it seems that the opportunity of the teacher 
of French is as great today, if not greater, than it was 
during the war. 

The American people, like every other people, will 



